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ABSIBACT , 

This nonograph, saaaa'rizing.the ideas of participants 
attending a two-day aini-conf erence, provides ciacatcrs tith 
inforaat^on on the relationship betweet the.Jational alliance of 
Business (HAB) and career education. This tccklct begins tith a 
section presenting background inforaaticn on HAE and several standard 
HAB youth prograas. The next section pzcvides specific ezaaples of 
HAB involveaent vith local career education efforts, including the 
HAB Career Guidanc€ Institut€ (CG^) youth {zcgraa. llso, exaaples of 
collaboration bet veen. NAB and Youth Eaployaent Deaonetration Prograa 
Act (YEDPA) prograas in local career education efforts «€ presented. 
Then follows a section highlighting fine ccaacn probleas tfiong with 
suggested solutions for closer NAB and career education working 
relationships. The next section suaaarizes the hopes and aspirations 
expressed by the participants and is fcllowcd by j^cie ccccluding 
reaarks. A list of participants arid issues raise/ by the participants 



is attached..^(EIl) 
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, — Prefiace' 

^During the period covering November, 1977, through May, 1978, OFs • 
Office of Career Education ^nsored, througji a contract with Inter-America • 
Research Associates a series of mini-conferences devoted to the general topic of 
The Concept if Collaboration4n Career Education . This monograph is one in a 
series of CX:E monographs a&nW at providing a narrative summary ,of ideas and 
thoughts ^thered from particular community segments represented in thiis 
series of mini-conferenpes. * ^ 

Participants in each mini<onference associated with a particular segment of 
the broader, community were selected for OCE and Inter-America' Research 
Associates by the organization itself. Usts of all particiAnts whose thoughts 
are summarized in this monograph a/e presented as ^Appendix A of this 
monograph. It is important to recognize that, whUe participants are properly 
thought of ^s repre^^tatives from the particular community segment involved, 
they are, in no way, to be thought of as representing that community segment. 
That is, each participant was encouraged to speak only for herself/himself. No 
formal organizational or institutional commitment was so\ight nor should be 
inferred from the contents of.this monograph. . 

In general, each mini<anference involved from 10-15 participants. Each 
lasted two days^'with the discussion sessions chaired by the Directo;, Office of 
Career Education, USOE. Participants in each mini-conference developed their 
own agenda through a process that asked them to Ust topics or issues they 
- thought pertinent to discuss. Once such a list was developed, participants then 
picked those that appealed most to a majority of the participants for extended 
discussion. The list of issues and questions,. themselves, provide a series of 
interesting insights into concerns of participants regarding their organizations 
and career education. A complete listing of the issues and concerns raised by 
participants in the mini-conference reported^ in this monograph appears as 
Appendix B. Readers are urged to study this li^ carefully. 

Notes for each mini<onference were taken personally by the Director, 
Office of Career Education. Based on such notes, the series of monographs of 
v^ich this is one has been prepared. The complete notes for each mini<onfer- 
ence have been compiled by Inter-America Research Associates and published 
as a separate document. Umited copies of this document are available, so long 
as the supply lasts, to those requesting them fmm OE's Office of Career 
Education. 

No pretense is made that this monograph represents a comprehensive 
treatment of the topic. There is no way that, in only two days of discussion, a 
comprehensive coverage could have been accomplished by. the small group of 

■ • \ ' ' ■ ' ■ ' • 
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iwtictpaiits iiradved. This monogni]^ is Foper^ vicwd as an attempt to 
^J^^ fuUy posaUc. the discussions that took jfece. By and la^^the 
am^ts of this monogn^ are limited to ideas and thoughts of the 
partkapmts. At times, scnne of my own pcisonal thoughts and ofj^oas aic 
interwoven intp the discitssion, but the^tural temptation to do s6 has been 
reasted insofar as possible. ^ 

ftira»y expressions of thanks far this Ihooograph must go to tie 
p^tidponts thcmsches y^hq donated two fuH days of their tinie, without m 
.honorarium, to sharing their thoughts with me and, through this monograph, 
wi* yoo. In addition, special thanks and recpgriition must be ixpressbd to 
i)r. Waiiam Mermh, Professor, Southeoi^Iflkiois^University-EdwardsviU^^^ 
served as Consultant to Inter-Amefica Research Associates and asasted me in 
the conduct of these mini<onfeimces. RnaUy, thanks are also due ft, Brady 
Fletcher and Ms. Qdie Esparza of Inter-America Research Associates for their 
expert logistical assistance, y ^ 

Kenneth B. Hoy t. Director 
' Office of Career Education 

Office of Education 
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CAREER EDUCATION 
latrodBctiaa nd Backpoond 

■ - > ; ; ^ ; • ' '! ... \ 

. In May, 1978, the Natkxial Alliance' of Businessmen )(NAB) changed its 
name ioffidaDy to tfie National Alliance of By&ine^(NAB)i Hopefully, readers 
of this monogn^ will recognize' the social necessity fon this change. It is 
certainly wdcomed by all of us concerned about reduction of sex stereotyping 
as a deteitent to full freedom of career dibice. 1 



NAB was ofBdally founded in 1968 as one of^the later 



with the Wa]^ on IPoverty. Funded jomtly through a contract witi the tJS. 
Department of Labor coupled with coiitributiotis of time ar d personnel from 
the private sector, the prime focus of NAB ha9 always beer on economically 
disadvantaged persms— youth and adults— in Ski society. Within this dement 
of^the population, NAB*s purpose has been further narrowed 
priority on helping economically disadvanta^dj persons find 



efforts associated 



so as to place top 
jobs and become 



productive members of the work force. Whe^ one thinks^ about th^ prime 
reiasoh behind NAB-s creation and continued existence then, it is essential that 
wc recognize *a priority concern with training ajid job development combined 
with helping economically disadvantaged (>ersons fill such jobs. It was not 
started, and does not operate today, primarily as a career education effort. 

In more recent years, however, NAB has adopted an additional concern for 
a preventive/developmental approach to ^helping economically disadvantaged 
youth face and srive education/work, relationship problems. This has resulted 
in a nimiber of standard NAB youth programs to be described in the next 
section. Some of these are obviously direct career education efforts while 
others are more rdated.to vbc^itioaal education. »" ^ 

National NAB headquarters are in Washington, D.C. A very small grou^ of 
permanent professional and support personnel work at NAB Headquarters but 
the major leadership positions arc occupied by extensives on loan from 
wlfiatever major industry assumes responsibilities for NAB leadership in any 
particular year. Each year, a differen]^ American industry assumes this role and 
provides loaned executives to NAB. Essentially this same arrangement exists at 
each of about 130 NAB Metro offid^s located in major cities across tht Nation.* 
Priorities for NAB, in any given year; are jointly influenced by: (a) priorities of 
the U.S. Dcpartmefit of Labor-the major supplier of operating funds; aid (b) 
priorities established by the loaned executives for the year. As a result, speciflc 



Nab priorities vary from year to year. However, there is always an overriding 
concern for providing jobs, job training, job development, and jo5 placement 
for efconomicaUy disadvantaged persons with a secondary, priority on NAB 
youth pFOgranis. ^ ' 

In each NAB Metro office, a pattern similar^ to that seen at NAB 
headquarters operations is in effect; i.e., a very small cadre of pem^nent staff 
supplemented by a tiumber of loaned executives fcom the private sector who 
has accepted NAB responsibilities for the year. Mo'reover, because 6f the 
pattern of early shifts in leadership personnel, it is inevitable that ^ecific NAB 
emphases will evidence considerable variation from year to year. 

Considerable flexibility exists within any given NAB Metro Office. Career 
education personnel from school systems located in communities.having a NAB 
Metro t>ffice who desire to involve NAB in a coordinated community career 
education effort must obviously seek to influence operations at the local level. 
As attempts are made to do so, it will be essential that the NAB priorities and 
basic organizational structure be kept clearly in mind. With this background, 
we turn now to a description of the standard NAB youth programs no>y in 
existence. ? • 

Standard NAB Youth Programs 

> Over the years, NAB Headquarters has devised and fostered the implementa- 
tion of a number of standards NAB youth programs. Few NAB Metro centers 
will be found where all these youth programs are in active operation at a single 
point in time. ^ 

Perhaps the NAB youth program most commonly seen is the Summei Jobs 
for Needy Youth Program. NAB Metro offices are typically seen to be invojved 
in this effort aimed at providing fulltime^ summer jobs to economicUl^ 
disadvantaged youth in the private sector. NAB officials are actively involved 
both in encoilVaging the private sector to provide such jobs. An essential part of 
this effort involves seeking the active assistance of the school system's career . 
education personnel— and particularly the assistance of school counselors— in 
identifying- eligible youth and encouraging them to participate in this effort. 
The major goal of this program can be seen to pcAvide needed income and jobs 
to economically disadvantaged high school age yfcuth. ^ 

A second NAB youth program is known as the Youth Motivation Task 
Force (YMTF). This program* is designed to bring successful young persons 
who cofne from economically disadvantaged backgrounds and are now 
employed in the private sector together with econornically disadvantaged high 
school , youth for purposes of serving as role mo3els, answering questions 
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related to career decisions, and to motivate such youth toward raising. their 
occupational aspiration levels. Jhis program, begun prior to the time career 
education became a popular concept in American 'Education, is obviously a 
very direct caree^education implementation effort. That is, it is not the kind 
of program that costs a great deal of money and so is not necessarily dependent 

on the local NAB Metro office receiving substantial funds from NAB 

- .f 

Headquarters. 

,A third major NAB youth program is known as the Career Guidance 
Institute (CGI) program. Originally aimed exclusively at high school counselors 
and designed to help such counselor^ better meet' the career guidance needs of 
economically disadvantaged youth', the CGI effort has expanded in decent years 
in ways that make it much more truly a career education inservice institute for 
educational personnel at the K-121evel. Whereas, in the. beginning, only school 
counselors were eligible to be CGJ participants, it is now common practjpe to 
recruit teams of educators from a- local school system-including teachers an(? 
administrators as well as counselors- as participants in a given CGI. The CGI is 
typically conducted under contract with a local institution of higher education, 
a local school district, or a private non-profit corporation working coopera- 
tively with a NAB llietro office. The CGI consists of a combination bf didactic ^ 
instruction coupled ,with field trips involving a wariety of "hands on" 
, experiences to various business/industry settings' in 0^ area surrounding the 
college or university responsible for actual conduct of the CGI. A great deal of 
CGI o'n-campus time is devoted to helping members ^om each time devise 
career education learning packages and ' career edu<ration implementation 
.strategies to be applied back in theij school following the CGf experience. 
Actual foUov^p back in school settings during the academic year are seen as 
the responsibility of the CGI institute director, not th^ responsibility of a NAB 
Metro office. Literally hundreds of' secondary school educators receive 
inseiw^e education in career education each year through the CGI experience. 
Some^Is are conducted during the Summer months and others during the 
academl^^ear. 




An equallyitrrpressive NAB career education effort is represented by the 
VEP Progr^-"Vocational Exploration In the PriV^ate Sector." Funded 
throu^ Title 111 CETA funds, the VEP program is conducted in several 
metropolitan areas jointly by NAB and by the Human Resources Development 
Institute (HRDI) of the AFL/CIO. This special ypulh program is aimed 
specifically at providing economically disadvantaged with primarily Summer 
career exploration opportunities^ in the private sector under conditions where 
they can be paid the minimum wage for their involvement. Under the VEP ^ 
program, such youth are exposed to a wide variety of possible career chiMdes, 
to the basic workings of the private enterprise system, and to basic informaHoo^ 



regarding organized labor. Its primary purpose is simpiy career exploration— 
i.e^ it. concentrates neither on "jobs" nor on "training" but rather on helping 
youth m the career decisionmaking process. There is absolutely nothing in the 
yEP program that does not fit neatly within the conceptual framework of the 
career education concept. Three special new priorities on VEP have recently 
been establisl^d: (a) handicapped youth (b) juvenile offenders and (c) 
Don-traditiorial juvenile'.^ ' ' 

Two other NAB youth programs deserve brief mention. One is the Guided 
Opportunities for Life Decisions (GOLD) program which is essentially a form 
of cooperative work experience for economically disadvantaged high school age 
youth. Tho second is the NAB College Cluster program aimed primarily at 
helping alleges servingjjnmarily minority youth better blend the liberal arts 
with professioi^^pecializatioiT, offerings that will improve ability of graduates 
such institutions to enter and successfully compete in the labor market, 
hold high potential for providing valuable assistance to ecoriomically 
disadvantaged you)*!. The NAB College Cluster pipgram, in particular, js one 
that should be rapidly revived provided efforts to implement career education 
at the college/university level continue to increase at their current rapid rate. 

We turn now ta more specific examples of NAB involvement with local 
career education efrorts. Some of these represent operational examples of the 
kinds of NAB youth programs described here. Others represent local variations 
derived frorn one or more of these standard programs. Still others represent 
initiatives of local NAB Metro Boards^'that are unrelated to the standard NAB 
youth programs. 

NAB Collaboration In Career Education: Specific Local Examples 

VIPS Programs; Houston, Texas. The Houston Independent School System, 
working collaboratively with the Houston NAB Metro, has established the Vol- 
unteers In Public Schools (VIPS) program. As part of trtis effort, the-WSD has 
established and operates a computerized system fq^' cataloguing and accessing 
the names of over 800 community volunteers from the private sector. The NAB 
Metro office played a key role in 'identifying and recruiting the 800 private sec- 
tor representatives incloded in this computerized system; Such persons are 
equipped to conie into schools and talk with students about topics as: (a) their 
occupations; (b) the free enterprise system; and (c) living history models. The 
VIP volunteer, under this system, can specify both the topic(s) she/he is wiping 
to speak about and the grade levels/kinds of students she/he is willing to meet 
'with. Without the active invoDi^ement of NAB, it is doubtful if this 

• comprehensive^ist of key^community volunteers dould have been iden tified, let 

- alone recruited, through the efforts of the HISD alone. 



The^nv^roperationil prbUera facing tfie VffS program at the present time 
is that it is being underutilized by' teadieis in the Houston Independent School 
Usttict. A pcactkal problem that must be served relates to the extent to w\nch 
the NAB Metro Boanl has an interest and/or feels a (esponsibility for 
contributing to sdving this problem. To do so would be to involve 
jmoDS in career education inserVice efforts over and beyond their current- 
activities adeemed with CGIS. 

VIS System; Oevdand, Ohio. The Vocatfonal Information System (VIS) 
repr e s e n ts a joint effort involving the Heveland NAB Metro and the Geveland 
Welfare to establish and operate a computerized system containing 
10,000-20,000 jo.b descriptions of occupations existing in the Greater 
Geveland area along with the names and addressed of companies v/ho employ 
p^rsms in these occupations. In addition, the VIS system will contain 1,000 
audio cassettes of adult employed workers talking about their occupations. 
Eventuallyi it is hoped that the VIS system wUl also include data regarding, 
educational requirements essential for gaining entry into specific occupations. 

The VIS system is to operate on a "hot line" basis wherej)y any community 
member (including educators, of course) can call in and request speciflc data at 
any time. A special part of the VIS system contains a listing of resource 
^persons from the private sector, plant sites open to career education tours, etc. 
that will be made available to educators engaged in career education. It is 
funded through Title III CETA funds. The role of the NAB Metro in this 
operation was to develop the proposal, assist in getting funded through 
CETA,«and soliciting private sector resources to be included in the VIS.system. 
Obviously, while the VIS system was established neither solely for the purpose 
of school based career education efforts nor with the assistance of educators, it 
operates as a very valuable implementation vehicle for career education in 
Qeveland./ 

BEEP Programv'Los Angeles, California. The Los Angeles NAB Metro was 
influential in enc^raging establishment of the Business/Education/E^cAange/ 
Program (BEEP) in the Greater Los Angeles area. Sponsored jointly by 
individual businesses and the Los Angeles Unifipd School District (who pays 
for the teacher released time involved) this is a low cost program that involvies 
about 240 teachers for 3-6 days per semester of exchange with personnel from 
the private sector. Educators go out into the private enterprise system and 
persons from the private sector take their places in classrooms. In addition, the 
Los Angeles NAB Metro has been influential in arranging a program involving 
the hiring of teachers by^rivate business during the Summer months Under 
arrangements which, when combined with seitiinars, allows teachers to earn 
academic credit for such experiences. > 



'*C11E Prograin; Santa Barbara, California. The Santa Barbara N^B Metro 
oBke has served as a resource to help fl^ and recmit persons from me private 
sector to participate in the Community Involvement In Education (CUE) 
Program sponsored by the Santa Batbaxa Public Scfrools. Because-^tlie 
coorj^ator. for this program was employed by- the school system, it was 
repOT^d that educators were» more willing to use the community resource 
persons identified by NAB for this effort. As with several of the otherTocal 
examples presented, this was not one either started or "owned" by NAB. At 
the same time, it f epresents a career education effort whose success was 
obviously enhanced greatly due to the active involvement and collabora^tion of 
the local NAB Metro Office. 

NAB BEL System; (5 cities). Each NAB Metro theoretically has established 
and operates an Industry/Education Committee charged with responsibility for 
^ working with school systems in implementing various NAB youth programs. 
Some of these are very active and others almost nonexistant. In five NAB 
Metros (including Santa Barbara, California; Augusta, Georgia: Houston, Texas; 
and Minneapolis, Minn.) a formal Busiiiess/Education Liaison Program (BEL) 
has been fom}ed. Poinded* by NAB I^^dquarters, the 5 BEL efforts operate" as a 
part of the generic set of Comjiiunity Education/Work Councils established 
with DOL funds by the National Manpower Institute. The BEL system 
represents a marked extension of the. operation of only a standard NAB 
^Industry/Education Committee in that it attempts to serve as the coordinating 
body for all community efforts relatejl to education/work relationship 
■problems faced by community mefnberslmnder the BEL system, the local 
NAB Metro serves a ^'middleman/brokartTJiinction between the private 
enterprise system -and the education syslemin the community charged with 
responsibility for implementing the concept of collaboration in a number of 
areas including career education, vocational education, and a^ult/continuing/ . 
recurrent education. ^ / 

Wliether or n*ot the *'midOIeman/broker" model is the appropriate one for 
use and, additionally, whether or not this is a jpioper role for NAB Metros to 
play remain open to question. NAB Headquarters has funded BEL efforts in 
only five of approximately 135 NAB Metro Centers and has-been observing 
their efforts carefully. The question remains whether or not this represents a 
good and appropriate expenditure oflslAB funds. Answers tonhis questtiirf^U 
obviously depend on priorities of the U.S. Departiiienbof Labor, opinions oL 
Nab national leaders, and receptivity on the part c>f education systems. With 
current proposed revisions of the YEDPA portion of the CETA legislation 
calhng for creation and operation of Industry/Job Councils in every commu-. 
nity, .the BEL systeYii ^:ertainly holds potential for use and/or adaptation for 
use in this kind of effort. Many school systems, faced svjth the necessity of 



bii9dmg:Commuiuty cbllabofative career education efTprts, may also feel that 
Oe NAB lUEL fystem repreaufts^ appropriate route for them to take. • 

Exaiiii^ of the CGI In Adtion.The NAB CGI effort must Be recognized as 
oat tiiat provides at least two general kinds of benefits to the NAB mission 
over alid-beyond the c^>vious helRit extends to career education: (a) it could be 
an effective means of motivatinghaJ companies in Oie NAB Metro vea to 
support the local NAB Metro bccausk of the <ipportunilies it offers them to 
interact with educators during the CGI operation; and (b) it could be an 
effective way of motiyating education personnel to identify and refer to NAB 
in-achdol economically "disadvantaged youth who axe eligible participants in , 
bne'or more 'of.tl* NAB you th progr^s. Such 'advantages sRould be kept 
dearly in.fmind as we look now at isolated examples^f CGI^ practices reported 
by paftkipants in the NAB miniconference.*. , i 

One goal*of-the CGI is to acquaint educators with the^wgys in which the 
private enterprise system operates. This has been done, for example, hy startSg 
with^a **pink slip" exercise where the CGI participants are tcjd they have just^ 
*been "fired." They are then asked the question ;Vhat will you now do to 
make a Hying?" and are thus encouraged to go through the patterns of ^reer 
exploration and career decisionmaking that youth must go through Jrirtl\g^/ 
times. In the process, they learn a very great deal about the private enterprise 
system.^ r • • . , . - 

* * A second goal of the CGI is to acquaint educators with NAB-rts rtature and 
its mission. Ample opporturiity fs providTd during class sessions 'for NAB 
representatives to do so. This is a very helpful way of getting NAB "in the 
door" in man/ school systems where, without the CGI -orientation, problems 
might have been #encounte red. ' _ , 

•Tlie most basic goal of the CGI, as it has involved inj'ecent years,is pnerof 
■providing direct experiences, to j)articipants, along \Cith appropriate follow 
through in implementing career education efforts within the education system. 
The CGI makes several contributions-^to this including: (a) providing the 
education system with cont^ persons in the private ^ctor without wh|)se 
•*'help* the school system's- career education efforts won't work; (b) providing 
CGr participants with time and assistance ^Juring the CGI to develop.some 
specific career education lesson materials for lise duri«g the next ^hooFy^ar; 
and (c) assisting CGI *'grads" in their efforts, during the school yea.r, to interest 
and involve,other faculty members in career education. Jhe fol I o\yup contacts 
between the CGI faculty person (typically from a local college/imiversity 
^setting) and the NAB **grads" is seen' as a cnicial part of the Wal NAB 
exp^Vience and as a means for use by NAB itself in evaluating the effectiveness 
and the effect of the CGI effort. • 

•IP 



NAB, YEDPA, and Career Education ^ - ^ 

The'^Youth Employment demonstration Program Act of 1977 (YEDPA) 
holds maTiy potential iVnplications both for the youth priority of NAB anij for" 
career education. 'Su^ implications arise from a corribination of facts 
'including: (a) all three of these efforts concern themselves with.helping youth 
solve education/work relatipnshlp problems that*they face; (4)) NAB has had a- 
continuing history., from its inception; of working closely with DOL prime 
sponsors; and., (c) the^ YEEJPA legislation calls for XEA/prime sponsor 
agreements. While, of cours^, it is much loo early, to 'see ^the complete 
raraification possil^fe, two extreme examples were presented by.miniconference 
participants that^ may help serve to illustrafe both ^tfto^ problem and'the 

potential of moving toward closer NAfi/YEDPA/educatip/i n^lationships. ' 

" ' * , ^ f * '■' 

-One concrete exAmpfe is fouwd in Denver, Colorado. There, the local NAB 
.Metro office becafne aware ofMhe Youth incentive Entitlement Progra^n 
(YIEP) portion of YEDPA tUrough.>th ^Mayor's office. As a result, NAB was 
'instrumental in developing a YIEP proposal which eventually resulted fn a 
$13,,0 million dollar YIEP grant to the City of Denver ^hq^l^cted fo operate^ 
YIEP through the Denver Manpower Administration-i.e., CETA piime 
sponsor. The Denver Manpower Administration, in turn, subcontracted" to 
portions of both the jiublic sector and the private sector for actual YIEP 
operations. The private sector subcontractor was the Denver NAB Metro. Of a ' 
total of 4,000 YIEP youth, 2,0010 'are^ assigned work experience slots in the 
jpublic sector and 2,000 in the private sector. Approximately tvvo-thifds of the 
YIEP youth are in-schoql and about one-third put-of-school. The Denver Metro 
NAB office is working closely with the Denver public schools to identify those 
in-school youth who will be assigned YIEP functions in the private sector. Were 
it not for good working relationships currently existing^'between the Denver 
Public Schools^ and/the Denver NAB Metro, it is unlikely that the Denver NAB 
Metro could carry out its responsibilities under the YIEP subcontract. By work- 
ing with the Denver Public Schools, even better NAB/education system relation- 
ships are being bilflt. 

At the other extreme, we find Cleveland, Ohio. Thqre, as part of the 
nego;tiati6ns involved in arriving at an^LEA/prime sppnsor agreement for the 
Youth Employment^ Training Prograhi (YETP) portion of YEDPA, the 
Cleveland NAB Metro was asked only to write a letter of endorsement for* 
proposals developed by the school system. Other than this, the Cleveland NAB 
Metro was not asked to assume any direct, active role in carrying out the 
LEA/prtTne sponsor agreement. To ignore the local NAB Metro in such an 
agreement is to run the risk of damaging, rather than builditig on, current 
NAB/prime sponsor and NAB/qducation relationships that have been previ- 
ously built. . * 
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Of course, YIEP and YETP arc two completely different portions of the 
YEDPA legisfation thusliiaking a direct comparison between the Denver and ^ 
the^Glevc^d experiences impossible. In spite of this, the general principle of 
seeicing the joint involvement of-CETA prime s{Jdnsors, NAB Metro offices, 
and education Systems in implementing those portions of YEBPA that call for 
youth experiences in the- private settor are obvious, h is hoped that calling 
attention to this situation here will be helpful. 

" ■ . ■ ■ ■- " ^ 

Problems To Be Solved In NAB/Career Education Relationships 

Participants in 4ie NAB minlcoaferencc seemed convinced fhat strong and 
direct relationships. exist between'the goals of'career^ducatiori and those 
embodied in the youth prion)(y of'NAB. They appeared to be equally 
: confident that the mere pfesencfe ohiuch relationslii^s will, in no way,^assu£e 
better coordination of NAB activities vnth those^ of career education.v If^ 
progress is to be made, several problems identified by participants in tms"" 
miniconference will have to be faced and solved. Herc^the most common qf 
these problems will be identified. \ ' 

" l4obIem 1: The Need For Mutual Understandinjgr. While NAfiS^areer 
education relationships wercrclear to participants in the NAB mintconference, 
most felt this is not generally true across the fixation. They saw an equally great 
need for career education personnel in educational settings to learn more about 
NAB and for NAB personnel to learn more about the rlature and operations of 
the career education effort. To help solve this problem, several suggestions 
^cre 'made including: (a) exchange lists of State Coordinators of Career 
Education and OCE Project Directors with lists of NAB Metro offices; (b) 
enc6urage one NAB Metro pei;son on the advisory board for every State 
Plan for career education in each State Department of Education in the 
Nation; (c) publish, through either NAB Headquarters or through CXCE, a 
periodic summary of examples of "success stories" describing how local school 
career education efforts are interacting effectively with local NAB Metro 
officcs:^(c|i) encourage career education scssioris at meetings of NAB Metro 
officials iAid NAB sessions at State and local career education workshops; and 
(c) encourage a meeting between OE's Commissioner of-Education and the 
NAB Board of Directors. Participants felt strongly that some combination or 
all of these suggestions should be followed. Career education personnel in 
school settings do not und?rltand enough about NAB and NAB personnel do 
not understand enough about career edupation. ^ • 

Problem 2: The Need For Greater Acceptance Of Career Education By 
Educators. While jjarticipants clearly saw relationships between NAB goals and 
the goals of career education, they appeared convinced that the goals of career 
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education have not yet been broadly accepted by the educational community. 
Further, they were able to' back up this contention by providing numerous 
examples of difficulties CGI **grads" who were having difficulty convincing 
other teachers to engage in Career eduction activities at the building level. 
They felt NTAB could best coniribute to solving {his problem through such 
activities as: (a) increasing the NAB emphasis on CGI institutes; (b) org^izing 
a special form of the. ^Youth Motivation Ta$k Force (YMTF) that wouhi'b.e 
charged with .speaking about the need for c^teer education to parent-teacher 
associatioii meetings; and (c) joihing, forced/ with other community **pressure 
points^' to. convince local boards of education and school administrators to em- 
brace and impkfnent the career education ^.joncept. To whatever extent th^ 
go^ls of NfAB and the goals bf career educati9n overlap,it is in the- best interests 
of-NAB to promote adoption of career education' goals.on the part of-orofes- 
sional educators. Participants felt there is a very long way to go before twis can 
be said to be accomplished. \ . ^ * 

lProblem"3: The Need For Coordination of Cbmmunity Collaborative Career 
Educatioa Efforts. Participants recognfte^- and endorsed tlie concept that 
career f education is an effort that requires the active involvement and 
participation of education systems interacting with many segments of the 
broader community. Tliey simultaneously recognized that the typical NAB 
Metro office is bu^ one of several such community segments. Others recognized 
and discussed by participants included Junior Achievement, the Chamber of 
Cofiimerce, and CETA prime sponsors. The need for some way to coordinate 
these, as well as other, community segments interested in helping youtli solve 
education/work relationship problems in a joint cMlaborative effort with the 
education system was apparent. Participants felt strongly that the current NAB 
Business/Education/Liaison (BEL) program now being demonstrated in five 
NA6 Metro centers is one viable, solution to this problem that shohld be 
considered. They saw the major operational problems as being: (a) the BEL 
system is not being installed by NAB Headquarters in all 135 NAB Metro 
offices as a matter of NAB policy ; and (b) very^ few career education personnel 
from education arc knowledgeable regarding the BEL system. They saw the 
primary solution as one of encouraging more career education personnel from 
education to visit current BEL cities to see the BliL system in action. They 
seemed convinced that, if this were done, many education systems would 5pt 
for ij^ BEL system as an effective mechanism for use as a community career 
education action council. 

» Problem 4: The Need For Clarification Of Th^ NAB Youth Priority. It is 

very apparent that ^hc wojds ^'unemployed adults ' and "jobs'' are much more: 
'liot buttons" for NAB policymakers than are words such as "youth" and 
"career development," It is equglTy^parent that NAB has had "youth" as one 
of its priorities for, several years: (Jbviously, the extent to which effective 



relationships can and wHl be developed between NAB ami llarper edi^ation is 
directly dependent on the extent to which "youth" is an important priority t& 
NAB policy makers al the nationaKIevel. This» in turn, will be dependent on 
the priorities of NAB*s major funding agency -the, U.S. Departn^r ' i||J-abor 
and the ' priorities of those loaned executives to NlAB from the jnajor 
corporation responsible for NAB in any given year. Participants viewed "the 
recent new high priority on youth seen in the YEDPA portion of th^ CETA 
legislation as a clear indication that youth are becoming a much higher priority 
on the part ofjthe^U.S. Department of LaboivThey felt that one of the best 
ways ,a higher youth priority in N^P could be established woufd br through 
gr€fakff~NAB involvement in the YEDPA legislation. Since education systenjs^ 
are also involved in the YRDPA legislation, participants saw this ^s a natural' 
vehicle fof increasing NAB/career education interaction. Particular potential 
was seen here depending on the extent to^hich NAB'is to be a potent force in 
the private sector involvement portions of YEDPA. , 

^ Problem 5> The Need'jFor A Communitywide NAB Youth Effort. NAB 

participants felt it important to emphasize* thaf the words **youth" and 
"education" arc not at all the sarnie in terms of the NAB mission. A significant 
part of the NAB youth effort has been, and must continue tq be. heay^ 
involvement with community based organizations (CBOs) interested in youth 
education/work relationship problems. There is no w^y this C30 emphasis can 
be reduced in favor of greater involvement of NAB with educators interested in 
implementing career education. Participants saw the prime vehicle that should 
be used in solving this problem as one oC encouraging educators to increase 
their own working relationships with CBOs. The CBOs and the education 
system should not be thought of as competitors for closer involvement with 
'NAB. Instead, NAB, CBOs, and the education system must find ways of joining 
forces in a coordinated, collaborative effort to assist youth in interacting with 
the private sector. Tlie extent to which the education system is willing to work 
with CBOs was seen by some participants as a significant factor that will 
determine the closeness with which NAB personnel and educators can Work 
together. ' ' . ^ 

f 

"What If*: Dreams and Aspirations of Participants 

The preceding section has highlighted lome practical problems along \('itlTa. 
set of practical suggested solutions for closer NAB/career education working 
relationships. It has been purposefully separated from this section which seeks 
to summarize some of 4he hopes and aspirations expressed, at various times 
during the two day miniconference, by one or more of the participants. They 
are Iis#d and discussed here in terms of a number of "what if?" questions. As a 
set of possibilities, rather than practical probabilities, it js obvious that none of 
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them hav& much hope of becoiiii -' reality at the present time. They 
-presented here under an jfl|||||P^i( n that, at times, it is very p^ic 
idealistic. After all, sonv )f idealism are occasionally tr^^ 

practice! 

<^,***What if local K-12 school systems starT recefving career education 
implementation funds under provision of P.L. 95-207 and elect to use some of 
those funds in establishing closer working relationships with NAB Metro 
offices? No participant suggested using either LEA cdreef education funds to 
^pport a local NAB Metro or using NAB Metr6 funds to support school ^ 
system's career education effort. Several ,did suggest, however, that a 
co-mingling of'-both LEA career^education implementatinn ftrnds^with thbse 
available to the NAB Metrb office might^result in a^ore effec^ve coordinated . 
effort;than keeping these as separate entities. Ifwas recognized that the basic , 
essence of good.NAB/scliool systfehi working relaflonships is effort, not dollars. ' 
At the same time, it was recognized that some things^ we »^ould like to do cost 
money. There is nothing in' the P.L. 95-207 law Jtself that would prevent this 
idea from 'becoming reality. ' ' . , ^ * 

*WI}at if the current lar^lje increase in youtli activities on the partof DOL 
were to be reflected in terms of a higher priority of youth by NAB? Given ' 
sufficient -DOL funds under YEDPA and/or .other parts of the' CETA 
legislatfon, NAB could obviously expand some of its most directly career 
education-related activities. One such expansion could 6ccur \Vith reference to 
the CGI program". f<w expanded CGI, enipfliasis, coupled wjth systematic 
involvQnKnt of CETA 'prime sponsor personnel along with educators in the 
CGI, could prove a very helpful veliicle for use in devising bett^ LEA/prime 
sponsor agreements as called ^or in the YETP portion of the YEDPA 
legislation. The past experience and proven **track record" of NAB in 
conducting CGIs makes this an idea worth consid<jring. Similarly, the VEP 
program of NAB could, given sufficient nevg.DOL dollars, be greatly expanded 
to inchide both ;i more comprehensive coverage of economically disadvantaged 
in-school youth and, conceivably, some non-disadvantaged youth as weilTThe-^ 
VEP model has been demonstratedto be an excellent one for use in career 
exploration. It has not. to^ datiT'^ reaghctl many youth-disadvantaged or 
otherwise. WUh DOL's current concern for greater involvement of the private 
sector YEDPA in particular and t ETA in general, consideration of 
substantial expansion of the^NAB VgPjnodel is viewed as yet another idea 
worth consideration. For either the CGI or the VEPS emphasis to inc^ase, the 

tvAith^priority of NAB^ouldjiave to be moved up higher among the several 
B'pf^rities.Jt is pot;impos$ib!e td consider. 

CCikj^Mort Wre to be changed sb that: (a) participatirtg 
sch^^^llTjc^s^^^ costs and (b) CGI follow through efforts 
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dupng the school year following the CGI institaWwere to irtvolve members of 
t\\t business/labor/community who participated/n the CG! aJ well as the CGI 
instructional staff members from colIege/uniVersity settinaS? Such changes 
would allow an immediate doubling ijn hummer of CGI instnules at no added 
cost to AB. Further, the opportufipity fo/members of the •business/labor/in- 
dustry, immunity to participate in /ollOW-throjigk activities in actual school 
settings may be a positive motivator/lor more misinesses to join the NAB 
effort. Finally, this arrangement ma/ provide the kind of help CGI "grads*' 
really need. in order tp (a) implemen/ some of the ideas gained through the CGI 
experience; and (b) interest more ^ their fellow educators in career educ^^ion. 



Concluding Remarks 

The National Allianc/«of Business represents a potential community 
resource for use in care<^^ education with a proyQU record of accomplishment 
and commitment. Several of the NA6 youth program's would be difficjjilt, if 
not impossible, tO(distinguish fybm what could be describe! as basic;glements 
in the implementation of caijbcr education. Several NAB^ Metro officers are 
already deeply involved in con/munity career education efforts. It is hoped that 
others may be encouraged to do so. 

The NAB youth priority, when converted into practice, holds great positive 
potential for career education. In the first place, NAB itself has adopted a 
national policy affirming its desire to work colIaboi;5tiveIy with the education 
system. In the second place, the NAB structure involves in;place effective 
. working relationships^ with several community segments vital to career 
education including: (a) local businesses and industries; (b-) organized labor at 
the community level; (c) Cl^TA prime sponsors, and (d) community based 
organizations coannitted to helping youth solve education/work relationship 
problems. The available "NAB network'' is a most valuable commodity and 
one sorely needed by education systems interested inyimplementing career' 
education. ^ , : 

It appears obvious that it will be unrealistic for educatojyto expect that the 
NAB youth priority will, in the foreseeable future, rise in stature to the point 
where it becomes the top priority of N^B. However, it sefims equally obvious 
that the NAB :/9Uiii priority, which emphasizes a developmental/preventive, 
medial, approach to education/work relationship problems in 
one that should become increasingly attractive to the private 
only be, hoped that, as this occurs, closer relationships with 
education's career education efforts will also take place. 



rather than a i 
our society, is 
sector. It can 



True, vyith only about 130 NAB M^tro offices existing across the Nation, ' 
t^iere are many K-12 school districts in existence who will have great difficulty 
making contact, let alone j^orking with, the NAB,Mctro offices. It is^ also true 
that the ^^AB Metro offices now in existence cover a geographic area that 
includes many more K-12 schooWistricts ^Imj^are repreknted 6y sim{% the 
number of NAB Metro offices. A good many of these school districts have j 
hegun some kind of career education effort. There appear to be none whose ' 
career education efforts could* not 6e substantially improved if good working 
relationships are established and maintained with their local NAB Metro office. 

Whether a particular activity in a given community isVeferred to or thought 
' of as a *'NAB activity" or as a -**career education activity" is an-uniniportanl 
semantic question. By whatever name it is called, that activity will hopefuUy be 
-one aimed at helping youth better solve some o^the education/work 
relationshi|» problems they currently face. The terms arc not important. The 
actions are. ' ^ , ^ 
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APPENDIX B V n 

' ■ " • ' ' ■■ . . ■ ■ • ^ 

Issues Raised^by Participants ^ ■ • 

^ ' "' > ^ ■ 

\\ Lack of money in Education to imp.Un^ent cprccr education. 

. ' ■ ' ' ■> ^ \ 

2. Lack of t^aclcgjound of educators to work on career education. y 

3^ Lack of involvement of higher education in educ^tion/work'relationsHi^fe. 

4. How-to sell corporations ofTNAfi progran>? . . 

♦5. How to combine selfish interest of emplbyer!^ with Community interests? 

6. Where shm^itMpcus of motivators be? . 

- 7. Diversity in naturd'of the problem and opportunity-from afflt(ent to poverty. 

* -1 . 

-A ' « 
8. How to maintain a sustaining effort in NAB career educatior> efforts? 



ter communie 

community with reference to community resources career educatioji? '^ 



9. Hcpw do we establish better corhmuniCatipn witli educators and with the B/L/1 



10/ Developing and exploiting available resources for teachers to use. 

I ' 

^11. How to codlilinate community career education efforts? ^ 
12,. What is the optimum coijjmunity size for collaboration? 

13. What personality types best make collaboration happen? 

14. What are optimal institutional arrangements for collaboration? 

15. How toget upward lateral communication for collaborative efforts? 
' -16. H^w to tie local NAB effort? with NAB national? 

17. How to get educators to participate in summer NAB programs-especially teachers? 

18. How do NAB career guidance institutes relate to counselor edqcaiion? 

19. How to get counselors more involved in career guidance? 

20. How to move school boards to improve the school, system when children of. 
community leaders are In private* rather than public,- schoo)^? 

i. How to institutionalize career guidpLnce institutes and make them become a total 
community ^ffort with NAB out of the action? 

22. How to makt collaboration move beyond good intentions to effective efforts? . 
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niateriaFs once 'business ^omn 



23. How to get educato;s 'to use" program nrateriaFs once 'business community has 
/Icveloped thcui? ^ * , 

24. How to keep interests of top business leaders while depending on the actions ofMhe 
^ **gQ;fiers." ^ * - ^^ . 

25. How to make YIEP-DOL effort work? ^. . , 

26. How can "collaboration" mean a joint contrtoution of B/L/J and Uducatiorv rather 
thanB/L7l a^ac? V. ; y ^ „ . \^ 

27. How'can small business get more ihvolved in cpm>nunity collaborative efforts? 

28. How can school systcims* overcome jime" oon^tiaints irr 4)lannirig an<f carrying out 
cominunKy aollaborative efforts? .' ^ , 

- ' ■ : • ■ 1 * • • ■ 

29. What /is tlie approi\jiate long run time lines for community collaborative efforts? 

'30. C^jrifi^^ion ot goals^what js' the purpose of NAB career gulMwiit^institutes. 
spociHcally and community collaborative^ efforts in^eneral? ^ . ' 

3^. Turfsmanshiff problems-relationships between counselors and leaching-faculty-how 
' can the business community most effectively overcome this? ^ '* J'? 

32. How to involw private as well as public schools in community collaborative efforts? 

33. Stereotype problems-educators vs. businessmen-images they have of each other. 

34. How to get informatiol sy^^tems built, retained,' and shared with the broader 
community as well as with educators? ^ 

35. Hpw to avoid overuse of business leaders in CGIs and community collaborative 
efforts? 

^- > . 

36. Haw to translate philosophical support into effective action (a) in terms of classroom 
tcaijicrs; and (b) in terms of business coining to schools? * , 

' ■'^ - V , 

37. How do the politics of education imluence community collaborative efforts? 

38. How to deal most effectively with out-of-school youth? 

39". How to best us^ media to educate Iht; community to collaborative efforts? 

40. How can commui^ity collaborative efforts reach those parts of' Education where youth 
- most in need of help attend? - 

41. Hdw to help ghetto youth face reality while keeping options as broad as possible? 

42. Where should the pcrpotuatini! center for career education be located? ( 

^ ' , ^ ■ ' s ' ■ ' 

43. Lack^of information that scihools should have about the futu're nature of th(f B/I/I 
oommunrty. . 
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44. How to convince 'Education to move beyQnd theu own resources to\<^ard greater use • 

of commuJTity resources in providing ediTc^rliohal oppoVtunities^to youth? ' ' 

« ^ *■ .1 ■ J 

45. How ::pan schools move toward change when Iheir most pressing immedi^te^problem is 
pimple survival? ' ^ ■ ^\ . ' ' ^ . 

Y 46, How to relate YETP of P.L. 95-93 to existing. commun^ collaborative efforts w{ien 
the school system is viewed. as. one of iltk "community competitors." , 

47^ How can CGl*s make a significant; change in Education wffen it is sucfTa imall financial , 
effort? ' . : / ' • ; ' 

. • , ■ . . '•' rV',. , , ' ■ ' ^ ' . " 

• 4^, How cai> the business cornniunity become a Unified effciM^orWlabo'ratiqn? '// ^ ^ 

' ' /, " Y ' ' 

, 49. How lo get commonly share inservice for ed^ca^ors with B/L^ personnel in the same 
r ' room at the'sanie time? S . . 

^Nv50, Where is'the "glueV for a true community (;ollali6'rative effort? , ^ •» . X 

■ \ ■ ' , ' / ' 

/' 51. How, can NAB effa^vely influence^^tributiop of YEDPA funds so that thlytwe 
/ * betteUtMized? ^ ' ' n > - 

I r ' ' ' 

52. How to sell community collaborative e/forts in ways that show eath element of the 
community "what*s in it for me?'* » , 

53. How to help schools gain acc«^ to. tin: wide variety of community agencies involved 
in career education efforts? * 

54. How to get commitment from the top fn Education^ i.eM business will get involved if 
they havethis level of commitment? I » , 
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